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Canada’s New Deal 


H. Carl Goldenberg, a member of the Bar of Montreal, 
writing in the Magazine Section of the September 13 
Herald-Tribune, New York, considers the actions of 
Canada’s Supreme Court in relation to her “New Deal.” 

The Canadian Constitution, the British North America 
Act of 1867, he points out, “contains no formal guarantees 
of liberties of the subject or of rights of property or of 
freedom of contract. The ‘due process’ clause does not 
exist, nor are there any residuary powers reserved to the 
people... .” The Constitution “confers upon the Domin- 
ion Parliament the power to legislate ‘for the peace, order, 
and good government of Canada’ in relation to all matters 
not assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures, and, 
among other broad powers, ‘the regulation of trade and 
commerce,’ ‘the raising of money by any mode or system 
of taxation,’ and exclusive legislative authority over the 
criminal law. To the provinces it gives control, among 
other local matters, of ‘property and civil rights in the 
province’-—a power which technically is wide enough to 
cover nearly all legislation outside of pure criminal law.” 


The courts have emphasized this specified provincial 
control over property and civil rights and “have relegated 
the residuary powers of the Dominion to a reserve position 
for use only in national emergencies, such as war.” 

The Bennett government (Conservative) in enacting 
its New Deal legislation relied upon the neglected federal 
power to perform the obligations incurred by treaty, 
called upon Parliament to ratify conventions of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and proposed legislation to carry 
them out. The broad federal powers over trade and 
commerce, taxation, crime and residual matters were as- 
serted in support of some measures. 

The Supreme Court had to pass upon the validity of 
two types of legislation, one regulating economic activity 
and one enacting social reform. The Natural Products 
Marketing Act was an agricultural N. R. A. and was the 
one measure already in effective operation. “It established 
a Dominion Board, and authorized groups of producers 
in any particular district to set up a local board with 
powers to license such producers, to regulate the market- 
ing of their product, and the quality and quantity to be 
marketed, and with power to prohibit the marketing of 
any regulated product. Provided a certain majority of 
the producers agreed to the setting up of such a board, 
the minority were bound by its decision, and were subject 
to penalties for violation.” This federal legislation was 
declared to be unconstitutional, “there being no national 
mergency affecting the marketing of natural products. 


Nor was it within the federal power to regulate trade and 
commerce. The latter power, according to the court, 
extends only to external and to inter-provincial trade.” 

The same principle was applied with reference to the 
Dominion and Industry Commission. “This body was 
empowered, as is the United States Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to investigate unfair trade practices, to administer 
anti-trust legislation, to inquire into questions relating 
to commodity standards, and to recommend to the gov- 
ernment the approval of industrial agreements controlling 
and regulating prices or production in order to prevent 
‘wasteful or demoralizing competition.’ The latter pro- 
vision again embodied an ‘N. R. A.’ idea, and was invali- 
dated because it exceeded the federal power: it contem- 
plated individual agreements relating to trade which 
might be entirely local. Beyond this section, the act 
was held in large part valid.” 

Another measure regulating business practices took 
the form of an amendment to the criminal law. It was 
aimed at unfair competition in the form of price discrimi- 
nation and was held to be a valid exercise of the federal 
power over criminal law. 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act—farm relief 
and debt adjustment legislation—was declared to be en- 
tirely valid. 

Among the measures of social reform, the Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission Act provided for a 
system of unemployment insurance, administered by a 
commission, with a central fund to which employers, 
employes and the federal government would each com- 
pulsorily contribute. “The minority opinion held that 
the act possessed the essential elements of legislation 
respecting taxation, and that it was a valid exercise of 
the federal power to raise money by any mode or system 
of taxation and to appropriate it for public purposes.” 
The majority declared that “the act did not possess the 
characteristics of a taxing statute, but that taxation was 
merely incidental to the main purpose of establishing a 
system of unemployment insurance.” 

The three remaining social measures provided for the 
federal fixing and enforcement of minimum rates of wages, 
and enacted the eight-hour day, the forty-eight-hour week 
and a weekly day of rest in industrial establishments. 
Hitherto these matters had been held to be within the 
provincial jurisdiction over property and civil rights. 
Parliament now asserted the federal power to perform 
the obligations incurred by treaty in virtue of the ratifi- 
cation of International Labor Office draft conventions. 
“The court divided evenly, 3-3 on this legislation. The 
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judges who declared it invalid held that the federal power 
was encroaching on provincial rights, and that international 
obligations affecting matters assigned exclusively to the 
provinces required their legislative consent. 

“The judges who favored the constitutionality of the 
measures—and their opinion is supported by recent prece- 
dents—maintained the exclusive authority of the Domin- 
ion to give force to international agreements.” 

Mr. Goldenberg believes the latter view likely to prevail. 
Now that treaties “may embody provisions affecting 
social and economic regulation—as do the conventions of 
the International Labor Office, which includes Canada 
and the United States in its membership—they are likely 
to affect the distribution of governmental powers within 
a nation. They may, therefore, become an instrument for 
promoting uniformity of legislation in federal states.” 

“Tn the meanwhile, Canada’s New Deal is in a state of 
uncertainty. The decisions of the Supreme Court are not 
final. They are being appealed to the highest court in the 
Empire, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
England.” 


Improving Municipal Government 


Some indication of the possibilities of improving munici- 
pal government is given by the statement of the National 
Municipal League on results obtained in Wheeling, W. Va. 
Celebrating the end of the first year of council-manager 
government the city officials announce that for the first 
time in 13 years the city is “out of the red.” According 
to a statement issued by the League, more than $106,000 
in unpaid bills inherited from the former administration 
were paid off and there is a cash balance of $79.22 with 
which to start the new year. 


Collections from almost every source were higher than 
during the previous year. Since approximately a third 
of the city’s income is derived from the water department, 
this was one of the first departments to be examined by 
city manager Harry J. Humphrey for possible economies. 
A better system of collection was installed and many who 
had been receiving free water at the city’s expense were 
taken from the exempt list. The year’s collections amounted 
to $61,000 more than the receipts of the year previous. 

In the police department instructions were given to 
impose fines and penalties, regardless of political affilia- 
tion. Tickets were not torn up; fines were imposed and 
paid. An increase of almost 150 per cent was shown in 
the collection of fines and costs by the police department. 

The city’s license department, given a free hand in 
collections, also showed a large increase in revenue, par- 
ticularly in business fees and licenses and franchise taxes. 

The city came within $150 of reaching its budget of 
estimated revenues which totaled $903,000, one of the 
largest budgets in years. It stayed $73,700 under the 
amount estimated for expenditures in the budget. Pur- 
chasing city supplies on the basis of price and quality 
without consideration of political factors contributed to 
the reduction in expenditures. 

Settlement of a case against the Natural Gas Company 
of West Virginia, a fight for lower gas rates, brought the 
city $117,300. Of this, $43,800 was used to pay bills left 
by the previous administration. The remainder of the 
old bills were paid from current revenues. 

The fact that most municipalities in West Virginia 
continued to run behind during the year made Wheeling’s 
balanced budget the more outstanding. Citizens attribute 
the record to their new form of government which fixes 
responsibility and provides greater administrative inde- 


pendence. Wheeling’s council of nine members were 
elected by the system of proportional representation, 


Our Slums Shock English Expert 


Before the housing section of the Welfare Council of 
New York City on September 16, 1936, Dr. Margaret 
Miller, an expert on housing in England, after visiting 
many sections of the United States, declared: “It really 
astonished me to see the horrors and degradation of your 
slums. You are certainly not tackling the problem with 
anything like a universal realization of its importance.” 
As nearly as she could discover “no adequate provision 
is made for rehousing the people turned out when slum 
areas are destroyed. The ordinary citizen seems to feel 
that people live in the slums because they deserve to, or 
like it. You have no national program, without which 
you cannot do anything effective. The first thing you 
need is to get a coordinated national program for all the 
— under way, and to get housing into the public 
mind.” 

According to her observations real estate interests in 
the United States have been very prominent in opposing 
plans to rid the cities of slums. 

The Monthly Survey of Business, August, 1936, pub- 
lished by the American Federation of Labor and based 
on data from authoritative sources, indicates that the 
building crafts are very much in favor of a building 
program as a means of increasing employment and re- 
covery of the whole economic system. It points out that 
building construction as well as manufacturing, farming, 
and mining is included in the four great basic producing 
industries. Building construction in some years has 
totaled $10,000,000,000 each year and 2,300,000 workers 
have depended on it for a livelihood. The Monthly Survey 
estimates that “one man employed in the materials indus- 
tries is needed to provide the building supplies for each 
worker on the construction job, and one in the consumer- 
goods industries to provide his food and clothing. Thus 
the fate of the building industry affects 4,600,000 workers 
in other industries in addition to its own 2,300,000 or a 
total of nearly 7,000,000.” 

The records of building contracts in 37 eastern states 
show that “about 40 per cent of the wealth created by 
building each year is in homes and apartments, 30 per 
cent in factories, office buildings and public utilities, 25 
per cent in public works and public buildings, and five 
per cent in other buildings. Home building is the backbone 
of the industry, business building the next most important, 
and public construction normally accounts for about one- 
quarter of the whole.” 

Home building dropped from a peak of 840,000 homes 
in 1928 to 123,000 in 1933, or less than 15 per cent of 
the 1928 volume. Contracts for factory and commercial 
buildings dropped to less than 17 per cent of their 1929 
value while public building was reduced to 40 per cent 
of 1929. By March, 1933, only 600,000 of the 2,300,000 
construction workers had jobs. This unemployment of 
1,700,000 workers, it is estimated, caused the unemploy- 
ment of 3,400,000 workers among those providing mate- 
rials and consumption goods, making a total of 5,100,000 
unemployed due to the depression in the building in- 
dustry. 

Tt is estimated that since March, 1933, 400,000 con- 
struction workers have obtained jobs, leaving 1,300,000 
unemployed. As a result of the employment of 400,00 
construction workers, 1,200,000 workers have obtained 
work supplying materials and consumption goods but tt 
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js estimated that 11,000,000 remained unemployed in 
industry as a whole. However, the gains in building 
construction during 1935 and 1936 have lifted it to nearly 
43 per cent of its 1929 value, and building activity in 
the first half of 1936 was twice that of the year 1933. 
“While private building in 1936 is more than doubling 
its 1933 volume, it is significant that the industry still 
depends to a large extent on public funds. In normal 


times public construction is only one-quarter of all con- - 


struction, today it is more than half (51 per cent) ; private 
building today is only 29 per cent of its 1929 value, public 
construction 76 per cent of 1929.” 

Several developments are conducive to a steady upturn 
in building construction. Rents in June, 1936, were 22 
per cent above the average for 1933. The Home Owners 
Loan Corporation has replaced $3,000,000,000 of mort- 

es which would have been foreclosed with government 
bonds making this “frozen” credit available for re-invest- 
ment in new building. Interest rates on mortgage money 
are about one per cent lower than last year. The cost of 
building is still 22 per cent below the 1929 level. 

“We come now to a real difficulty—the profit in home 
building. It is estimated that to build new homes, either 
for rent or sale, for families who have incomes under 
$1,500 a year in the North and West or $1,200 in the 
South is not profitable. The Commerce Department’s 
Financial Survey of Urban Housing in 1933 showed that 
two-thirds of American families have incomes below this 
level. Even if prosperity should lift workers’ incomes to 
the 1929 level, one-third of all American families would 
still be out of the running as profitable customers of the 
building industry. This means that private industry can 
provide only 880,000 of the 1,320,000 new homes needed 
each year. Are the other 440,000 families to live in 
sums, or shall the government make decent homes 
possible for them?” 

The way England is answering this question is shown 
in the following table based on a report of the Ministry 
of Health.* 


Houses Burtt 1n ENGLAND AND WALES, Nov., 1918, to 


Sept., 1935 
Local Private 
Authorities Enterprise 
With state assistance.............. 809,260 422,732 
Without state assistance........... 21,249 1,551,647 


Of the total (2,804,888) 51,307 have been built since 
the 1930 Housing Act was passed to replace cleared slum 
dwellings. 

During 1934 and 1935, 629,793 houses were built. Of 
this number 532,748 were built by private enterprise with- 
out state aid, 2,811 by private enterprise with state aid, 
82,361 by local authorities with state aid, and 11,873 by 
local authorities without state aid. Of the total (629,793) 
47,930 were built to replace slum dwellings demolished, 
leaving 581,863 additional dwellings. Of the additional 
dwellings the local authorities built 46,304. It is esti- 
mated that only 111,825 of the additional dwellings rent 
for prices within the range of the poorer classes. The 
temainder, 470,038, are for the more fortunate groups 
of the nation. 

On September 30, 1935, England had 10,642,923 fami- 


1 Quoted by Sir Raymond Unwin, “Housing in England in 1934 
and 1935,” Housing Officials Yearbook, 1936, p. 154. 
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lies and 10,375,330 dwellings. At the same time 219,000 
dwellings were vacant. Thus there were 267,593 families 
in excess of all dwellings and 486,593 families in excess 
of all occupied dwellings. This means overcrowding and 
poverty and indicates that England not only has plenty 
to do to provide adequate housing for existing and on- 
coming families but also to provide adequate income so 
that the people can occupy them. 


Rapid Increase in Credit Unions 


Credit unions, popularly called “baby banks,’ now 
number about 5,000 in the United States, according to a 
recent estimate made by C. R. Orchard of the Credit 
Union Section of the Farm Credit Administration. These 
are cooperative credit agencies, organized mainly among 
the employes of trade and industry in the United States, 
and should not be confused with the numerous farm credit 
cooperatives through which the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion functions. 

Beginning in 1934, federal charters of credit unions were 
made possible. About 1,600 out of the 5,000 organizations 
in the nation now have federal charters. About 100 new 
unions are being set up each month. Over a million per- 
sons are members of credit unions. These credit coopera- 
tives simply receive deposits from and make short term 
loans to their members. The average loan is for about $50. 

The credit union idea was first tested in Germany. 
Unions have been started on the thesis that an ordinary 
community group has within itself enough savings to 
supply its own short-term credit needs. The employes 
of many large industries, trades and utilities are organized 
in credit unions in the United States. 


Current Pamphlets 


Security or the Dole? Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 4, Washing- 
ington, D. C., Public Affairs Committee (National Press Build- 
ing), 1936. 10 cents. 


A popular statement of the need for the Social Securities Act, 
with exposition of its provisions, comparison with European 
methods of social insurance, and consideration of alternatives. 


Sweden: Land of Economic Democracy. By E. R. Bowen. 

x ew York, The Cooperative League (167 West 12th St.), 1936. 

cents. 

The general secretary of the Cooperative League tells the story 
of recovery in Sweden; of the expansion of state-owned business 
enterprises; of the remarkable growth of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement. The government of Sweden has _ invested 
$600,000,000 in business undertakings. There are 550,000 families 
in the cooperative associations. The Swedish cooperators have 
broken the prices of great international cartels. A strong trade 
union movement and a social democratic party have been other 
factors making Sweden a land of economic democracy. 


Clash in the Pacific. By T. A. Bisson and Ryllis Alexander 
Goslin. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1936. 25 cents, 
paper; 35 cents, board. Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., Distributors. 


War Drums and Peace Plans. By Raymond Leslie Buell and 
Ryllis Alexander Goslin. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 
1936. 25 cents, paper; 35 cents, board. Grosset and Dunlap, 
Inc., Distributors. 

These two issues of Headline Books, like the others in the 
series, are planned for very easy reading with a simple style and an 
attractive format. The vivid illustrations and picture charts add 
greatly to their effectiveness. Clash in the Pacific discusses the 
situation in the Far East with the main emphasis on Japan’s 
expansionist program and its probable effects. War Drums and 
Peace Plans describes the situations which are most likely to cause 
war and the different methods which are being used in an effort 
to prevent it. 


The Strange Case of Mrs. Eaton. New York, American Civil 
Liberties Union (31 Union Sq. West), 1936. 
A brief account of the case of a “woman deprived of the 
custody of her two little children in a divorce case in New Jersey, 
solely on the ground of her religious and political views.” It is 
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said to be the only case of its kind on record. Excerpts from the 
court record covering the inquiry into her religious and political 
views are reprinted. 


Social Pronouncements by Religious Bodies Affiliated with 
and Related to the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 1930-1934. Service Bulletin No. 16. Chicago, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education (203 N. Wabash Ave.), 
1936. 25 cents. 


The Bureau of Research of the International Council has 
prepared an analysis of the social pronouncements of 21 com- 
munions affiliated with it, and of five national or international 
agencies related to it. The topics discussed include: different 
aspects of labor problems; social insurance; profit motive, 
monopoly, competition; distribution of wealth, poverty, steward- 
ship; worth of personality, brotherhood; prisons, courts and 
machinery of justice; race relations; immigration and New Ameri- 
cans ; civil liberties ; methods of social change; housing and health; 
cooperative movement ; international relations; agriculture; leisure; 
Sabbath observance; motion pictures; literature and the press; 
gambling. The resolutions of the Five Years Meeting of Friends 
in America in 1935 are included in an addendum. 


The South’s Place in the Nation. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
oe 6. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Committee, 1936. 
cents. 


This pamphlet was prepared by Rupert B. Vance from The 
Southern Regional Study, sponsored by the Southern Regional 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council. It deals 
mainly with the problems of the Southeast. 


“In the hands of the South may be the final destiny of the 
common man, symbol of American democracy. For there is a 
testing field for democracy among five to ten million marginal 
white folk and ten million Negroes.” The writer finds that the 
South “appears equally capable of making the best or the worst 
of all possible contributions to the national life in the coming 
generation.” 

He concludes that “unless there is a definite change in the 
regional economy there will be retrogression in agriculture, in 
industry, and in general culture. . . . The South may contribute 
to the culture of the nation in the future an extraordinary exhibit 
of social degeneracy, “of tragic men and women, broken and 
depraved in the ongoings of a great nation. .. .” 


The Textile Primer. By Harold O. Hatcher. New York, 
Council for Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.), 1936. 10 cents. 
This is one of a series of pamphlets which reduce to simple 

concrete terms the factors in economic problems. The textile 

industry is a depressed industry which does not serve the best 
interests of its owners, its wage workers or the consumers. 

The reasons are explained in understandable terms and sug- 

gestions are made for improvement of conditions. 


Mental Defectives and Epileptics in Institutions, 1934. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1936. 10 
cents. 


Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1934. Washington, 
D. C.,, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1936. 10 cents. 


These two reports present the federal census for 1934 of 
mental defectives in state institutions and of patients in hos- 
pitals for mental disease. The latter includes all types of in- 
stitutions, private as well as public. The number of mental 
defectives and epileptics in institutions has increased steadily 
since 1930. It is interesting to note that this steady increase 
was characteristic of most states during the period. The ratio 
per 100,000 of estimated population for the country as a whole 
is now 69.2. For the different states the ratio varies from 
154.7 for Massachusetts to 7.8 in Georgia. In general, the 
ratios are lowest in the Southern states. 

The study of patients in state hospitals for mental diseases 
shows a similar trend. Since 1928 the ratio has increased from 
222.2 per 100,000 of general population to 268.6 in 1935. In the 
different states the ratio varies from 72.7 in Wisconsin (where 
“relatively large numbers of the mental patients are cared or 
in county hospitals”) to 452.4 in Massachusetts. It is interest- 
ing to note that alcoholic psychosis was the sixth most common 
type of psychosis. Of those without psychosis alcoholism was 
by far the most important cause. In 1933 the number of cases 
of alcoholic psychoses among first admissions to state hospitals 
was slightly larger than in 1934 but that of cases of alcoholism 
without psychosis was a trifle larger in 1934 than in 1933. 


In the Magazines 


New Republic. (New York). October 7, 1936. 


Beard, Charles A. “Five Pages from Newton D. Baker.”—A 
reply to Mr. Baker’s article in Foreign Affairs for October. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE of September 26 for a summary.) “The 
Morgan thesis respecting the bankers and the War, which Mr 
Baker supports, is untenable in the light of indubitable facts. . , , 
Bankers requested the Wilson administration to lift the Bryan 
ban on credits and loans; shortly after receiving these requests, 
President Wilson acceded to them—in 1914 and in 1915; by ex. 
tending credits and floating loans, bankers facilitated transactions 
that enlisted powerful economic interests on the side of the 
Entente Allies and entangled the United States in the war fate 
of those Allies.” 


Current History (New York). September, 1936. 

Suffern, Arthur E. “Brewing a Labor Party.”—An account 
of the efforts to develop a labor party in the United States, 
with emphasis on the events of the last year. The program of 
such a party must be “broad and constructive enough to con- 
vince” “small salaried workers, farmers, professional people, 
and even small business men,” as well as unorganized workers 
that “they have more to gain from it than from perpetuation 
of existing conditions.” Even though such a party may not 
be strong enough to win a national election “it may well be- 
come powerful enough to be a potent force in American politics,” 

Tugwell, Rexford Guy. “Changing Acres.” The Resettle- 
ment Administrator discusses the obstacles before his program 
and the need for it. More is required than “a physical re- 
arrangement of farms, forests, and cattle range.” Someone 
must “take the lead, point out what the basis of our land 
problem is, and chart a course towards a permanently produc- 
tive use of land in relation to the many aspects of human life 
with which the use of land is associated. The extent of the 
problem and its national character necessitate that this be a 
federal undertaking. In that essential task the Resettlement 
Administration is playing a new and important part.” 


Foreign Affairs (New York). October, 1936. 


Fernsworth, Lawrence A., correspondent of the London Times 
in Barcelona. “Back of the Spanish Rebellion.’—“In a mo- 
ment when a duly elected and constitutional government was 
fighting, its back to the wall, to save Spanish democracy both 
from the onslaughts of its enemies of the right and from the 
excessive demands of revolutionaries of the kind commonly 
called red, the privileged classes, the army and the church, to 
salvage their own material interests, deliberately made common 
cause in an attack upon the government, deliberately unloosed a 
reign of terror in which both sides have since had an equal 
share of guilt, deliberately opened the gates to the revolution 
of untutored and infuriated masses bent upon wiping out demo- 
cratic government and establishing the supreme domination of 
the proletariat.” 


New Republic (New York). May 13, 1936. 

Athearn, Clarence R. “How an Anti-Red Committee Works.”— 
A description of the activities of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce’s Committee on Combating Subversive Activities, by 
the former research assistant for the committee. This committee 
is “a modern anti-radical, anti-liberal, anti-pacifist organization.” 
It was used as an “instrument in a personal feud being waged by 
its chairman and his associates.” The “four Gospels of the 
Red-baiters” were The Red Network, the Lusk, Fish and Mc- 
Cormack committee reports. The sections of the latter dealing 
with anti-Semitic and Fascist organizations were, however, 
ignored by the committee. An article called “Commun- 
ism’s Threat to Academic Freedom,” which the writer was asked 
to prepare, proved to be “an attack on G. Bromley Oxnam, the 
president of DePauw University. ... ” 


Current History (New York). May, 1936. 

Suffern, Arthur E. “Craft vs. Industrial Union.”—The “why 
and wherefore of an important controversy” are explained. There 
is “no indication at present that the craft unions which hold the 
balance of power in the A. F. of L. are going to surrender it 
voluntarily, or that they are going to sanction exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to industrial unions formed in industries where the craft 
unions can claim jurisdiction over certain classes of workers. 
It is this attitude, more than any other perhaps, which may bring 
about the formation of another federation composed of unions 
which are ready to support the growth of industrial unions.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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